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Challenging Reminder 


A freckled, rosy-cheeked lad of seven, all frowns and 
concerned, asked his teacher, ‘Will you tell me what | 
learned today? My father's going to ask me tonight." 
The child wanted to be able to tell more than just parrot 
the specifics. He wanted to relate his lessons generally. 
He was challenging his teacher to help him apply his 
knowledge to his everyday activities. 


Teachers ought to take this challenge, especially at this 
time of the year. To many children, summer vacation 
means freedom from school, from books and from learn- 
ing. But safety teachings can never take a vacation. 
With more hours to spend alone, unsupervised, young- 
sters must know how to care for themselves. They've 
waited for the green light enroute to school—but will 
each wait individually on his way to the sandlot or day 
camp? They take turns on school apparatus. But will 
each one remember these courtesies among strangers on 
a public diving board? Accomplishing this transfer of 
learning is your challenge. 


Students have a challenge, also. Theirs is to have fun 
and an active summer. But they might not if their sum- 
mer conduct is not safe. They'll want to behave prop- 
erly if they can realize this—that hazardous habits or 
actions might cause an accident which would keep them 
at home in bed—or werse, in a hospital. An accident 
would rob them of their precious free vacation time. 
This thought probably impresses a child more than being 
told, "Don't do that, you'll get killed." This is no 
challenge; it's a threat. 


The end of the school year is a busy time for teachers 
even more than students. That's all the more reason for 
teachers to take the time to emphasize that all the 
safety learnings discussed throughout the year should be 
followed this summer. This final reminder could save 
many anxious moments. 


Some lucky vacationing teachers may see the scene 
on the cover or similar scenes this summer. This 
picture was taken by NSC photographer James Leh- 


man at Lake Louise, Canada. 
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Demonstrating proper position for wearing belt, this 
teacher is one of hundreds who benefited from program. 


pr IBABLY the first school district-wide in- 

stallation of seat belts was completed re- 
cently in the Berkeley Unified School District, 
Berkeley, Calif. The teachers and other school 
personnel led the way in instituting a mass seat 
belt installation program. 

The initial impetus came from Berkeley Su- 
perintendent of Schools C. H. Wennerberg, who 
appointed me coordinator of the activity. Pre- 
Jerkeley Public 


Health had conducted a seat belt campaign 


viously the Department of 
for its employees, resulting in the majority of 
the staff purchasing and installing seat belts 
in their cars 


lo initiate the program, 26 teachers repre- 
senting each of the 23 schools in the district 
met at Berkeley High School to discuss the 
merits of seat belts. Present at this meeting was 
a representative of the California Highway 
Patrol, who told of his organization’s experience 
in reducing injuries to patrolmen after belts 


were installed in all the patrol cars, 
In addition, a list of 20 standard questions 
and answers on seat belts was distributed and 


discussed. The group was naturally concerned 


John Urlaub is director, driver education, Berkeley High 
School, Berkeley, Calif., and is president, California 
Driver Education Association. 
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Cheaper by 


And easier to promote when 
Berkeley teachers united 

to install seat belts in their 
cars during a school 


system-wide seat belt program. 


By John S. Urlaub 


with the objective evidence available to sub- 
stantiate the claims that seat belts can reduce 
injuries and save lives of drivers and passengers. 
They were interested in the occupant’s chance 
of extricating himself in a collision which might 
result in a fire or the car’s plunging into a 
river. Also what “pull” will they withstand, 
are they too restraining, and just how do they 
minimize the possible injury? 

To assist the teachers in formulating their 
own conclusions, a movie was shown which de- 
picted actual crash conditions and the resultant 
effect on “dummy” passengers with and without 
seat belts. 


After an additional period of questions and 
answers, it was the unanimous opinion of the 
group that belt purchasing was desirable and 
that a plan of selection and installation should 
be started immediately. 


A committee of five members investigated the 
various types‘of belts available and their cost, 
and worked out a plan of installation which 
would involve a minimum of inconvenience to 
the purchaser. Since the Highway Patrol must 
approve all belts sold in California, the belt 
selected first had to meet its standards. It also 
seemed desirable that the belt have a metal to 
metal clasp and be 
a 4,000 pound pull. 


capable of withstanding 
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The cost to the individual employee could 
be minimized by wholesale buying and instal- 
lation on a cooperative basis. The number of 
belts purchased by the teachers exceeded all 
expectations, with a grand total of 600 belts 
ordered. These were available in eight differ- 
ent colors matching the upholstery of the car. 

The first unique feature of this program 
which proved to have a profound psychological 
effect on members of the faculty as well as stu- 
dents and parents was a plan of mass installa- 
tion on the school premises. Workmen came 
to each school by a pre-arranged schedule and 
installed the belts in the teachers’ parking lots. 
A red flag on the radio aerial quickly identified 
the cars for the workmen. 

The second feature which seemed to gain 
favor with the teachers was a package deal 
which included the belt plus the installation. 
Through quantity buying, as was mentioned, 
the committee was able to make a price of $6.25 
per belt installed. This price in itself was a 
determinant in the number of orders placed. 

Installation was completed early in June just 
before summer vacation. Already at least two 
instances have been reported whereby the users 
felt that the belts prevented an injury to one 
or more occupants of their car. A similar pro- 
gram is being planned for next spring with the 
hopes that every faculty car will be equipped 
with this safety device. Berkeley teachers want 
to live safely and have taken positive action to 
obtain that end. 

To insure a successful seat belt installation 
program, the following suggestions and proce- 
dures may be used as a guide. 

> Initial impetus should come from the su- 
perintendent of schools. 

» Appoint a chairman or coordinator of the 
activity. This person could be the safety super- 
visor, a driver education instructor or someone 
interested in the safety program of the school. 

» Select a key person from each of the 
schools or departments involved. This person 
should be informed of the facts about the use 
of seat belts and their role in reducing injury 
severity. It is more effective if you can present 
the evidence gathered by some local or state 
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agency, concerning its experience with seat 
belts. In our case the California Highway 
Patrol submitted evidence to substantiate the 
claim that users of belts sustained approxi- 
mately 35 per cent fewer injuries than people 
without belts. 

» Appoint a committee to select a belt that 
meets the standards deemed desirable. Be cer- 
tain that you select a “first-line” belt that will 
withstand the required pull and that will not 
fail in an emergency. 
for a good belt. 


People will -pay extra 


» Have a faculty meeting in each school to 
present the facts. If possible have an expert 
on hand to answer questions. 

» Work out a package deal, so that one price 
covers the cost of the belt plus installation. The 
buyer must know exactly what the total cost 
will be. 


>» Encourage the purchase of at least two 
belts per car. Rear seat belts are also desirable. 

> Install the belts on the school premises. 
This will afford a minimum of inconvenience 
to the purchaser. 

>» Have a variety of belt colors. This can 
easily eliminate some reluctance on the pur- 
chasers’ part. 


>» The installation must be done by compe- 
tent workmen. The methods of anchoring the 
belts must be adapted to the make and model 
of the car. 

This type of project could very well set a 
pattern to be followed by many comparable 
school districts throughout California as well as 
the United States® 


Author John Urlaub examines the approved belt with 
metal to metal clasps. Belts were installed in school lots. 
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KEEP YOU SAFE 


By James Mann 


Follow the Safety Rules 


September 
S-1933-A 
Back to School 


For consistency, transfer of learning 
and ways to test safety knowledge 
use visual aids on these pages and the 


1960-61 


Elementary 
Lessons 


— school year brings new children to 
4 our schools, new developments in familiar 
areas and children who encounter new ex- 
periences because they are a year older. This 
underlines the need for a program of con- 
tinuous safety learnings at every age level. 

How consistent is our program from year 
to year? How much transfer of learning takes 
place from one area to another? How much 
learning can we assume for each individual 
child? How permanent are the learnings we 
have achieved? 

Looking ahead to the school year 1960-61, 
the safety education lessons could help answer 


feel we 


some of these questions. The monthly topics 


James Mann is principal, Hubbard Woods School, Win- 
netka, Ill, and author of the elementary lessons. 
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October 
S-1935-A 
Fire Safety 


November 
S-1937-A 
Prepare for Winter 


for both lower and upper elementary lessons 
are as follows: 

September—Accidents at school. What’s new 
in equipment, building arrangements, traffic 
patterns? 

October—Helping ourselves and others to 
Halloween and fire safety. 

November—Getting ready for winter 
weather and weather hazards. 

December 
at holiday 


Safe lighting in winter, especially 
times, including various holiday 
safety tips. 

January 
tions for indoor and outdoor activities char- 


Good sport is safe sport. Precau- 


acteristic of winter. 
February 
taining for safety. 
March 


school and away from school. Being responsible. 


Safe use of toys—-using and main- 


Unsafe activities outdoors, both at 


April—Dangers of unsupervised play. Haz- 
ardous places. 

May—Safety during the summer months, 
particularly in travel, hiking, camping. 

It would be wonderful if we could drop from 
our list of topics some major cause of con- 
cern. Unfortunately this never happens. Your 
author would like to suggest an approach to 
the 1960-61 lessons which he hopes will lead 
to maximum effectiveness: 

Timing is important. Within the rough 
monthly allocation of themes, a teacher can 
schedule consideration of a safety topic to con- 
form with the weather, a school activity, a spe- 
cial week, etc. 

Divide the material. Try working with just 
one or two of the several themes in each 
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Holiday Safety 


- 
To take Turns 
. @ ae - { 


January 


S-1941-A 
Sate Good, Safe Sports 


month’s material. Take time to consider the 
concept thoroughly, supplementing the lesson 
material with your own ideas and local applica- 
tions. The visual aids on this page also supple- 
ment each month’s lesson. 

Check the understandings. Does each chiid 
have an accurate understanding of the concept 
involved? Can he express it himself in one or 
more ways (verbally, by pictures, by acting 
out) ? 

Follow-up. Are the safety learnings expressed 
in unsupervised situations beyond the class- 
room? Observe actions of children in various 
situations where the learning may be freely 
checked. 

Group evaluation. Go back over the material 
a day or two later. Did anyone use what he 
had learned? Where? How? Was he success- 
ful? What more needs to be learned? 

Re-teaching. A_ better term would be. re- 
emphasize the concepts learned during the first 
approach. 

This may sound like formalized teaching, 
but it need not be. It is rather in the spirit of 
continuous learning. It is a way of determining 
how much got inside each child and what 
changes were effected in his voluntary actions. 
Additionally, it suggests safety as a way of 
living both in and away from the classroom. 

Safety education lessons and visual aids can 
be ordered now. Visual aids must be ordered 
separately. Lessons are delivered a few weeks 
preceding the particular month. Write the 
NSC. Price $.28 each for 10 to 49 subscriptions: 
minimum order 10; lower prices for larger 
quantities; order by stock no. 461.01-1 (for 
lower elementary) and 461.01-2 (for upper 
elementary) @ 
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February 
S-1943-A 
Safe Use of Toys 


March 
S-1945-A 

Safe Conduct 
Out of School 


NO 
SwiMMING 


April 
S-1947-A 
Unsupervised Play 


May 
S-1949-A 
Vacation Safety 








September 
S-1934-A 


General Accidents : ‘ : yom Se eking 


FAULTY - RA 

wire : Order 

Causes 
FIRE | 
{ — For teachers who like to correlate 


Fire Safety 

















safety instruction and 








A apply safety theories to their 


ERO general curricula, 


"UNLOADED ye these lessons will do the job. 





YAFETY in the Sixties brings new challenges 
in safety education. The rapid increase in 
population, the tremendous change in_ tech- 
nology, the urbanization of many areas and 
goa F iy” \ countless other factors have caused new dangers 
Firearm Safety 4 that must be studied and for which safety pro- 
- : grams must be developed. 





The rash of baby deaths due to suffocation 
in plastic bags is one example of new dangers. 


are Programs essentially for the welfare of the 
Safety people also contain elements that can be dan- 
gerous—if an adequate safety program is not 
S A UNCONSCIOUS . an pager oe 

CONSCIOU provided. The rapid increase of farm ponds 
y is a good example of this kind of thing. The 
federal government has helped the farmers to 

December 

S-1940-A 

Holiday Safety 








March 
S-1946-A 
Careers in Safety 





Oon't HAVE A = 
clansary | MINDS. 


Traffic Problems 











February 
S-1944-A 
Railroad Safety 
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By Vincent McGuire 


the Practical? 
the 1960-61 Secondary Lessons 


conserve water, land and trees by granting fed- 
eral aid for creating farm ponds, but lack of 
programs in water safety has caused a rapid in- 
crease of accidents in this area. 

Improvements also result in new dangers. The 
automobile with its increase of horsepower and 
speed has caused a new danger similar to the 
one faced by pilots of supersonic aircraft—the 
problem of “G.” 

Although the secondary lessons for 1960-1961 
deal with safety problems that are always with 
us, the lessons also emphasize the new aspects 
of safety peculiar to the sixties. The safety 
themes for each month correspond to the time 
of year when the accident rate in a particular 
area is highest. Here are the 1960-1961 themes 
for both junior and senior high school lessons: 
September, 1960 The General Accident Problem 
October, 1960 Safety 
November, 1960. ........Firearms Safety 
December, 1960 Xmas and Home Safety 
January, 1961... ..... Traffic Safety 
February, 1961. ... Railroad Safety 
eee Safety Careers 
April, 1961. . Teenage Driving 
May, 1961 .... Summer Safety 





May 
S-1950-A 
Summer Safety 


Hotes i Us 


S-1948-A 
Teenage Driving 
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The lessons include many practical applica- 
tions of the subject matter being taught. 

Mathematics exercises include graph interpre- 
tation and statistical analysis. Problems calling 
for the use of various formulas—such as the 
formula for computing “G” and the formula 
for computing boatload capacity—show pupils 
how mathematics is indispensible to a good 
safety program. 

English exercises are designed to improve the 
reading ability of pupils while teaching safety. 
There will be exercises on figures of speech, 
composition, parts of speech and other phases of 
the language arts program. 

Some lessons will emphasize the importance 
of a good working knowledge of science to 
promote safety in the home and elsewhere. 
Tests in the science area show a pupil the part 
that science plays in his everyday life. 

Attention is called to the social studies area 
when pupils are given information and asked 
questions on local and state laws and regula- 
tions. Library research and discussion ques- 
tions are provided for in this area. 

More than 110 thousand students are de- 
veloping a “safety sense” by using the National 
Safety Council safety lessons. Supplementing 
each safety lesson is a colorful visual aid to 
display in classrooms. Each visual aid em- 
phasizes the safety theme for that particular 
month. 


Join other schools in their concerted drive 
to reduce the accident rate by ordering your 
lessons now. Visual aids must be ordered sep- 
arately. Write NSC. Lessons are available a 
few weeks before the particular month. Price 
$.28 each for 10 to 49 subscriptions; minimum 
order 10; lower prices for larger quantities; 
order by stock no. 461.01-3 (junior high) and 
no. 461.01-4 (senior high) @ 


Vincent McGuire is associate professor, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Florida, Gainesville, and author of 
the secondary lessons. 





Checking Free bike inspections are again being offered over the country this month. 
bikes free Repair shops and bike retailers are observing American Bicycle Month by 
checking two-wheelers, awarding certified rider emblems and handing out 

rules and tips for safe riding to a possible 27 million cyclists in the nation. 


Eliminating Not having a swimming pool hasn't stopped Lake Como Elementary School 

landlubbers in Orlando, Fla., from conducting water safety program. The main objective 
is to urge students to learn to swim and follow all safe swimming practices. 
They plan to hold a special assembly, recognizing the school swimmers, and 
counting by grades the non-swimmers. Teachers will assist the latter in find- 
ing instruction. Those who learn over the summer will receive a blue ribbon 
in an assembly next September. 


Ike aids President Eisenhower will proclaim July 3 to 9 National Safe Boating Week. 
boating _All outdoor recreation organizations are urged to point out safe boating con- 
duct to their members. 


Bee-ware Bees and wasps kill more Americans than snakes, according to a study by 

of wasps Henry M. Parrish, M.D. of Burlington, Vt. In five years, bees, wasps, hornets 
and yellow jackets killed 86 persons compared with 71 from snake bites and 
39 from spiders. Rattlesnakes are the most deadly single species killing 55. 
Bees alone took 52 lives when victims were allergic to their poisons. Dr. 
Parrish said in the November Today’s Health that ke thinks many deaths 
from poisonous bites are erroneously attributed to heart attacks, heat strokes 
and other causes. 


Honors for The second National Student Traffic Safety program is underway, sponsored 
programs _ by the National Commission on Safety Education. Junior and senior high 
school groups must submit summaries of their traffic safety activities by May 

15 to receive awards and certificates. State panels evaluate individual school 

programs, and select high schools to send delegates to the national conference. 


New drivers’ American Youth, Vol. 1 No. 2, is off the press. The bi-monthly maga- 
magazine zine put out by General Motors Co. is sent to newly licensed young drivers 
throughout the country. Articles deal with teenagers and their interests and 

include facts and tips for safe driving. 


College § Two and three quarter million students in the U. S. ride bikes to school, 
cyclists according to a recent survey by the Bicycle Institute. And many are col- 
legians. For example, there are 1,000 bikes at U.C.L.A., Princeton, Stanford; 
4,500 at the University of Michigan; 3,200 at the University of Florida; 
3,150 at Michigan State University; 2,034 at Smith and 1,500 at U.S.C. 


WON’T YOU WRITE US THE NEWS IN YOUR SCHOOL? 





safety 


safety education 
data sheet no. 94 





Introduction 


1. Archery is one of the fastest growing 
sports today for several reasons. First, many 
people are recognizing it as a wonderful out- 
door, leisure time activity—one in which the 
entire family can participate. Second, the rapid 
advancements in producing good equipment at 
a reasonable cost have made this sport possible 
for many persons as well as school, recreation 
and camp programs. Third, many school and 
recreation centers with limited facilities for 
including other individual activities realize its 
value in helping to fulfill a need for individual 
sports. Fourth, archery offers real possibilities 
for providing an activity which the handicapped 
boy and girl can do well and from which they 
gain much pleasure and satisfaction. 

2. It is difficult to report the accident inci- 
dence resulting from target shooting. However, 
as the popularity of this sport increases, the 
need for instruction in safety education becomes 
more apparent. The bow and arrow falls into 
the same category as the firearm. Both could 
be weapons, and both used unintelligently and 
without proper precautions can Cause serious 


injuries. 
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in Archery 


Types of Injury 


. There are two main types or classifica- 
tions of injuries occurring from shooting: 

a. Injury to oneself brought about by 
lack of 
proper protection and poorly selected and 
maintained equipment. For example 


improper shooting techniques, 


1) Bruises of the bow arm and scrap- 
ing of the chest and breast are the re- 
sult of improper position of the bow 
arm and body. The former injury is 
very common while the latter is more 
serious but occurs les: frequently. 

2) Sore fingers are often the result of 

inadequate finger protection. 

3) Cuts and scratches on the bow 
hand are frequently due to the fletch- 
ings (feather) being put on the arrow 
improperly or the arrow being improp- 
erly nocked. 

b. Injury to others, of course, is the most 
serious type of accident which could occur 
and is caused when the arrow actually 
strikes another person. Such injuries hap- 
pen when: 

1) Archery ranges are not marked and 
roped off correctly 


turn page 
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Both wearing arm guards, instructor and student practice 
correct stance and show the proper draw with three fingers. 


2) Participants fail to use a definite 


shooting line 


}) Signals are not used for beginning 
and ending shooting 


| Participants do not confine then 
shooting to the limits of the range 


The bow and arrow is treated as 


a toy 


Administrative Controls 


t. Before attempting to conduct an archery 
program of any kind, certain policies and pro- 


cedures should be cleared with the appropriate 


administrative authority. Provision should be 


made for: 


a. Adequate space for a range, Le., pro- 


tected area, free from passers-by. 


b. Adequate space for the safe storage 
and maintenance of equipment. Under 
no circumstances should equipment be 
kept in places whe re people could reach 


it and use it without proper supervision 


c. Good leadership is an absolute essen 


tial. Archery should not be a part of any 


program unless directed by qualified, com- 
petent and experienced personnel. 


d. The size of the class or group shooting 
should be small enough to enable good 
supervision at all times. To specify an 
exact number of participants is difficult 
for so much depends on the skill and 
experience of the group. However, when 
the number exceeds 15 persons shooting 
at one time, under the direction of one 
person, good supervision becomes difficult. 
In this case, a rotation system could be 
used with designated groups shooting and 
retrieving in a definite order. 


Facilities 


). Backstop—-Probably the most ideal back- 
stop for outdoor shooting is a well maintained 
terrace or hill directly behind the targets. Such 
a terrain provides a natural backstop for ar- 
rows. Breakage and damage to arrows are kept 
at a minimum. However, many programs must 
be carried on in a “flat” or open space. Bunkers 
of straw placed in back of the targets and 
9 ft. to 10 ft.) will pre- 
vent arrows from overshooting the area. If it 


stacked high enough 


is not feasible to erect straw bunkers, an area 
20 yards in length should be roped off behind 
the targets and the area clearly marked. 


6. For indoor shooting, bunkers of straw as 
described above or a heavy, durable, canvas 
backdrop may be placed directly behind the 
targets. Also, heavy cardboard eight inches 
wide and 30 inches long works out very well 
for backstops. While there is little danger of an 
arrow rebounding from a wall and causing 
injury, there is the problem of damage to the 
arrow which may eventually lead to injury. 

7. Enclosing the range — Some provision 
must be made for enclosing the range to pre- 
vent passers-by from walking across the range 
or getting too close to either the targets or the 
shooting line. The most practical solution to 
the problem is to rope off the area and post 
signs warning that shooting is in progress and 
prohibiting people from walking across the 
area. For indoor archery, doors leading onto 
the range should be either locked or posted 
with warning signs. 


Marking the range 
a. The minimum width range for one 


target is 6 vards. At least 3 vards should 
be allowed between targets. 
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b. Shooting lines should be clearly marked 
off the entire with 
running parallel to one another and dis- 
tances from the targets indicated. White 
chalk or marking off 
athletic fields is the most desirable. Where 


across range lines 


lime as used in 
targets are the kind that ean be moved 
without difficulty, 
structors recommend staggering the tar- 


too much some in- 
gets at varying distances and using only 


one shooting line. In other words, two 
targets might be placed at 100 yards, two 


at 60 vards. two at 50 vards, ete. 


Equipment 


9. Bows 


onwood, osage and yew wood. However, bows 


Bows are commonly made of lem- 


: metal and a 
bination of wood with fiberglas and_ plastic 
backing are becoming quite popular. While the 
initial outlay is expensive, the cost of maintain- 
them the are 
greatly reduced. Regardless of the kind of bow 


constructed of fiberglas, com- 


ing and amount of breakage 
used, there are certain safety precautions which 


must be observed. 


a. Check bows regularly for any defects 
or irregularities which can appear from 
time to time. The more they’re used, the 
greater the need for checking. Bows made 
of wood or fiberglas should be inspected fo1 
signs of cragking, splintering and warp- 
ing. A bow*which breaks in the act of 
shooting can cause extensive injury to 
the hand, arm, or body. Archers need to 
be instructed in recognizing conditions it 
equipment that could lead to injury. 


b. Care for the bow 


stringing it after shooting and hanging it 


properly by un- 


properly. In cases where the bow has 
become damp or wet, wipe off clean and 


dry before storing 


c. Never draw a bow without an arrow 
in it. To 
drawing” or drawing beyond the intended 


do so could result in “over- 


capacity of the bow 


d. For 


the 


cold weather shooting, warm up 


bow by flexing it several times be- 
fore drawing it to a full, extended posi- 


tion. 


10. Check 


larly for signs of fraying, particularly the loops 


Bowstring the bowstring regu- 
of the string, for this is the part which usually 
breaks first. Slightly 


rubbed with beeswax. Replace a worn string 


frayed strings should be 


immediately to prevent possible injury. In addi- 
tion, be sure that the bowstring is the correct 
distance from the handle or the grip (approxi- 
6'/ the 


Too tight a string can cause the bow 


mately 6 to inches is usual distance 


civen 
to break while too loose a string can result in 


scraping the wrist at the time of release. 


11. Arrows—Arrows are usually made of 


Port Orford cedar or Norwegian pine. Recently, 
have become increasingly 


aluminum arrows 


popular for the same reason as the fiberglas 


and metal bow. The suggestions given below, if 
followed, make shooting more satisfying and 
enjoyable, and particularly will help prevent 


scratches, cuts and splinters. 


a. Check the arrow shaft for defects and 
irregularities. Watch especially for signs 


of cracking, splintering and rough edges. 


the finish of the arrow shaft 
little 
rubbed on the shaft of the arrow and the 


b. Preserve 


by keeping it wiped dry. A wax 


pyle (tip) of the arrow wiped with an 
oil soaked cloth will keep it in good con- 


dition 


(urn page 
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Vital archery rule: only after given signal to stop shooting may archers retrieve arrows. Photos: Chicago Park District. 
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c. Check carefully the pyle and the fletch- 14. 
ing of 


First aid and repair kits 


the arrow. Frequently the area : : : 
I ; a. A first aid kit should be available at all 


times. The box should contain particu- 
larly such things as Band-aids, adhesive 
tape of varying widths, scissors, tweezers, 
tincture of 


around these two parts of the arrow be- 
comes rough and could scratch and cut 
the fingers and hand. Quite often, the 


only care needed is a light sanding ove1 
4 alcohol, 


gauze, aromatic spirits of ammonia and 


benzoin, rubbing 


the rough parts. 
a recommended antiseptic. The best pro- 
cedure would be to provide the type of 
kit used by the American Red Cross. 


Finger and arm guard protection: 
as Finger protec tion in the form of a 
shooting tab or glove is absolutely essen- 
tial. Lack of such protection will result in b. A good repair kit will not only make 
sore and sometimes cut fingers. for better shooting but could help to pre- 


vent minor injuries from happening. 
Pliers, beeswax, extra bowstrings, Duco 
and 
heavy linen 


should be 


b. An arm guard offers protection to the 


bow arm by preventing the bowstring 


jack-knife, adhesive 
thread 


cement wax, 


from “slapping” the arm causing 


The 


resents essential equipment for the be- 


sore- 


tape, and clean 


ness and bruises arm guard rep- 


cloths included. 


ginner who has not learned to control 


his bow, and for the archer who uses a 


Safety at the Shooting Line 
15. No 


shoot until he understands and recognizes the 


very heavy bow. 


one should ever be permitted to 


13. Selection of bow and arrow—The proper 
selection of equipment as to weight and length importance of the following rules and regula- 
not only ensures good shooting, but also pre- ions: 
vents accidents. Using a bow that is too heavy 


a. All participants must know how to 


often causes the archer to lose control of the 


select, use and care for equipment prop- 
unwilling to 
listen and observe such procedures will 


arrow. Obviously shooting with too short an 


erly. Individuals who are 


arrow could result in its being driven into the 
hand. The following chart developed by Ben 
Pine Bluff, Ark., gives excellent 


and arrow 


be a hazard on the range. 
Pearson, Inc 


information on bow selection: b. Observe at all times the use of the 
shooting line. Participants who fail to do 


Determining Correct Arrow Length so should be dismissed. 


Girls c. Begin shooting on a given signal and 


Bow Weight 
90-25 Ib. 


24” 20-25 


Height 


4 cre 
on 2 


Arrow Leneth retrieve arrows on a given signal. Usually 


) 


9 Ad 


a whistle is used for this purpose. This 


is one of the most important rules of 


ror ar 
ran a archery. 
re c. , , - 

4° -5'6 90-25 


oS 50 9()-2 


se" 5/ py" 2).9° Use three fingers to draw with and draw 


d. Always draw the bow as _ instructed. 


to a definite anchor point. Individuals 


— who have not had the benefit of instruc- 


Height Bow We tion should not be permitted to partici- 


Arrow Length 


5’ 5/4” 95.3 


ee ”” crs 
4" -9'7 
creer ce ”” 
‘€ Ma ee 
ec ”” (et 7 
9” -5'11 


511-62” 


Advanced archers will use the same length 


arrows but somewhat heavier bows, as follows: 


Women 
Men 


20-30 pounds 


310-40 pounds 


pate until they have some form of regula 
classwork or an experienced archer to 


teach them. 


e. Always aim at the target! Never aim 
or point a bow at someone, release an 
arrow aimlessly into the air or drive it 
into the ground. 


f. Remember safety is not only a part of 
good sportsmanship, but is a moral ob- 


ligation to ourselves and to others. 
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Selected Information Sources 


Books 


16. Ainsworth, Dorothy and others, Individual 
Sports for Women and Girls, A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 67 West 44th St.. New York 18, 
N. Y. 


Croft, D., Teaching of 
Barnes & Co. 


Archery. A. S. 


Gordin, Paul, The New Archery. Century 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


Lambert. A. W., Modern Archery. A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 


Reichart. Natalie, and Keasey, Gilman, 
Archery. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Rounseuelle, Phillip, Archer) Sim plifie d. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Schmidt, Marvin T.. Introduction to Arch- 
ery. Ziff-Davis Co., 185 N. Wabash Ave.., 
Chicago, Ill. 


23. Sumption, Dorothy, Archery for Beginners. 
W. B. Saunders Co.. West Washington 


Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Periodicals 

24. “The Archers’ Magazine.” Official N.A.A. 
Publication, 1200 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


25. Archery, Official N.F.A.A. Publication, Box 
H, Palm Springs, Calif. 


26. The Bowhunter, 28 E. Jackson St., Hart- 
ford, Wis. 


Guides and Rule Books 


27. The Official D.G.W.S. Individual Sports 
Guide—Archery, Riding, American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1201 Ith St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

This data sheet was prepared for the National Safety 

Council by Eloise M. Jaeger, associate professor, depart- 

ment of physical education for women, University of 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SAFETY 


Allows instructor plenty of leg room—no fumbling 
for pedal. Each pedal operates independently. 
Positive hydraulic application. No bars or cables to 
confuse the student. No disturbing noise, rattles 

or squeaks. 


SAVINGS 


First cost is your last cost. Fits all cars, including 
those with power brakes, easily transferred to your 
next car. 


SATISFACTION 


Fully tested and approved. Completely accepted 
in high school and commercial training programs 
throughout the country. 





TRADE MARK 


HYDRAULIC BRAKE 
DUAL CONTROL 


PATENT PENDING 


FITS ALL CARS 
Especially designed for use on driver 
training cars. Constructed of 
quality materials usual to the 
automotive industry. 








ORDER YOUR HYDRAMITES NOW 


Price $32.35 complete with approved fittings 
and easy installation instructions. 

Provide Excise Tax Exemption Certificate, 
bearing authorized signature, with order. 


STROMBERG HYDRAULIC BRAKE & COUPLING CO. - 5453 NORTHWEST HIGHWAY, CHICAGO 30, ILL. 
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Drownproof 
Yourself 


A simple water technique for swimmers 
and non-swimmers develops 

controlled breathing and ability 

to float for hours. 


Calmly floating, “headless girl emerges to inhale lungful 
of air, then submerges, letting head, arms and legs dangle. 


Instruction in Swimming Prevents Drowning 


From Gabrielsen’s study of drownings in 1955: “Facts on Drowning Accidents” by Bramwell W. 
Gabrielsen, Ed.D., University of Georgia Printing Department, 1956.) 


Frequency of drownings by swimming ability Frequency of drownings by swimming 
Non-swimmet 925 70.7% instruction 
Fair swimmer 293 22.4% eee eee .1,121 85.6% 
Good swimmer 95 1.3% Some instruction ......... 116 8.8% 
Excellent swimmet 15 1.1% Unknown or not reported 72 5.5% 
Unknown or not reported 18 1.4% 


Details of Public Drownings in Illinois in 1958 


Activity No. Action 

Swimming, unguarded 34 Slipped and fell in water 
Wandering, walking & falling in water 20 Leaped or fell in water 
Wading 19 Found dead — 

Rescue attempt 12 Fell or jumped 

Injured while diving or swimming 9 Stepped in hole 
Swimming, supervised 6 Swimming, non-patrolled area 
Tried to swim too far 

Fell through ice 

Fell off floating object 
Cramps 

Fell from bridge or trestle 
Child unattended 
Caught in current 

Fell into well 

Explosion of gas 
Unknown or not stated 


Playing in water 

Walking or playing on ice 
Fishing from shore or bridge 
Waterskiing 


Cruising 


oo WP YU 


Jumped into water to retrieve 
Walking on level 

Horseplay 

Unknown or not stated 


oO — NO! 


~~ 


Total 195 Total 


SoS 
| I i tO II I IO I eT 
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> Learn to swim—this summer 80 million people will enjoy water 
activities. But only 12° of these can be called swimmers. 


Always swim with someone—around 45 per cent of drownings occurred 


when victim was swimming alone. 


Swim only where there are life guards—drowning is the fourth 
leading type of fatal accident. One of 15 fatalities is a drowning. 


Practice staying afloat with clothes on—about half the people 
in this country cannot swim well enough to handle self in emergency. 


By Bill Hutto 


oo 24 hours 17 persons drown in the 
4 United States. 


thing as controlled breathing could prevent the 


But so simple a sounding 


majority of these water tragedies. 


Fred RK. Lanoue, swimming coach at Georgia 
Tech in Atlanta, has devised a technique for 
teaching humans the necessary control that can 
help prevent their drowning. Appropriately, 
he calls his system drownproofing. He guar- 
antees that anyone who learns and practices this 
simple method will become drownproof in all 
but the most extreme situations such as being 
unconscious or being pinned under water. 


The big difference between drownproofers 
and ordinary swimmers is that drownproofers 
simply do not get tired regardless of time afloat 
or distance swum. 


His method requires only one main factor 
controlled breathing, which produces a_ cool 
head. “Improper breathing causes most drown- 
ings,” Coach Lanoue said. “Eliminate this and 
you eliminate the majority of drownings.” 


Thousands of Tech students have learned 
drownproofing and Coach Lanoue says that 99 
per cent of them could make shore from 10 
even with one or more 
limbs disabled. Tech had one man come back 
from World War II and tell how he floated 
around the ocean for five hours with bones 


miles out in the ocean 


broken in one forearm and the other one badly 
burned. Hundreds of his shipmates drowned 
before he was picked up. 


Bill Hutto is on the news staff of The Southern Telephone 
News from which this article was condensed. The News is 
published by Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
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The secret of drownproofing is that no effort 
is made to keep the head above water except 
for the few seconds necessary to breathe. The 
person simply assumes a position face down in 
the water, arms and legs dangling freely, with 
the back of the neck on the surface. This pro- 
cedure uses no energy and is quite restful. 
Every few seconds, depending on the individual’s 
degree of relaxation, the person raises his head 
When 


his mouth clears the water, he takes a new 


slowly as he exhales through his nose. 


breath. At the same time, arms or legs are 
thrust down slowly to maintain buoyancy during 
breathing. 

After lungs are full of air, the head is dropped 
slowly forward into the water and arms or legs 
thrust downward and backward slowly. The 
body relaxes as it moves forward under the 
water. 

“People who can’t swim a stroke in the 


popular conception of fancy or recreational 


swimming—can perform this feat with an hour’s 
instruction and practice,’ Coach Lanoue said. 
“By using it properly a child can stay afloat for 
hours and travel long distances in the water.” 

[Twenty out of 24 four and five year old 
children stayed up one hour after about 20 les- 
sons. 

lo demonstrate how drownproofing will work 
even with all four limbs disabled, many Tech 
students stay in deep water for 45 minutes with 
hands tied behind their back and feet also 
bound. 

“Self-discipline is vital to this technique,” 
Coach Lanoue pointed out. “Anyone can learn 
it and practice it in a swimming pool. Being 
familiar with it and knowing from experience 
that you can do it will go a long way toward 
eliminating panic when you get into a tough 
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Helping Schools 


Teach Your Sons and Daughters 


To Live Safely 


An official statement of the Elementary School Section, N.S.C. 


How can a parent help as an individual? 


1. Find out what the school is teaching about 
safe living and strive to live in accordance with 
those principles 


2. Endeavor to make yours a safe home, and 


follow safe practices on the street and while at 
recreation. 


3. Establish a family “‘safety council’ in 
your own home, where even the youngest child 
can bring suggestions for improving the safety 
councils 


of the home Neighborhood safety 


have also been used with success. ) 
+t. Accept 
guiding, by teaching and example, your sons 


willingly the responsibility for 
and daughters in practices of safe living ac- 


cording to their stage of growth and ability. 


9. Join your school parent-teacher or school 
and home group. Both mothers and fathers 
should belong and serve actively in the or- 


ganization. 


6. Participate in a pre-school or elementary 
school study on parent and family life educa- 
tion. 


How can a parent help as a member of a 
group? 

1. Learn and follow safe practices as a 
parent. It is important that parents themselves 
know all they need to know about safety. The 


school can give your child safety information 
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but unless you help him to practice safe living 
during 24 hours a day, the school instruction 
will not be very effective. Parent and family 
life study groups should provide such infor- 
mation to parents. 


> If your parent group is in membership with 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
or the National Conference of Colored Parents 
and ‘Teachers you have a splendid program all 
ready for you.’ 


These groups also have national safety chair- 
men. If your Home and School Association is 
affiliated with the National Council of Catholic 
Women, program material is available to you.” 
If your parent group is affiliated with any other 
national parent group, check with the national 
offices to determine what they furnish in safety. 


>» Cooperate with or help to organize a com- 
munity safety council. If possible work with 
other community agencies on child safety proj- 
ects, such as Red Cross, youth groups, civic 
clubs, etc. 


‘Signals for Safety is available to non-members as well as 
members from the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 N. Rush St., Chicago II, Ill, for $.50 a 
copy. 


Your Spot in Traffic Safety and Speed Age and the 
Family are publications of the National Council of Cath- 
olic Women, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 
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2. Help the school. 


@ Provide “public opinion” support for the 


school safety program. 


@ Assist the school in ways which the school 
deéms desirable, such as with school-sponsored 
Halloween celebrations which keep children out 
of dangerous activities; conduct safety con- 
ferences, first aid classes! bicycle skill tests, safe 
routes to school programs for pre-schoolers or 


other special or seasonal projects as requested. 


@ Plan meetings through which parents can 
be- informed on the school safety program and 
be alerted to special hazards in the community 
so that parents can be prepared to help their 


children meet such hazards successfully. 


@ Encourage administrators and school boards 
to aid teachers in attending in-service safety 
education programs such as summer courses in 
safety at teachers colleges or universities, safety 
teachers institutes or meetings such as the 
School and College meetings of the National 


Safety Congress and Exposition. 


@ Support budgets for adequate safety educa- 


tion programs. 


i Encourage and cooperate with the school in 
participation in such programs as in the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s National School Safety 
Honor Roll Program, which provides an oppor- 
tunity for the school to establish and upgrade its 
safety program and receive national recogni- 


tion for outstanding safety work. 


@ Encourage a complete and coordinated safety 
program for all the children and youth in the 


community. 


@ Cooperate with the school policies when chil- 
dren are taken to or from school in family 


cars. 
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The above statement was prepared in 1946 and revised 
in 1960 by the Elementary School Section with the aid 
of representatives of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. The following parents groups also cooper- 
ated in the 1960 revision and have endorsed the state- 
ment in principle. 


1. General Conference of Seventh-Day Adventists 

2. National Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers 
3. National Council of Catholic Women 

4. National Lutheran Parent-Teacher League 

5. National Union of Christian Schools 


This statement may be a help in implementing the chart 
on "Safety Needs of Elementary School Boys and Girls," 
another official statement of the Elementary School Sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council. The chart was pub- 
lished in October, 1958, issue of SAFETY EDUCATION. 


The committee of the Elementary School Section charged 

with the revision of this statement was composed of: 

Dalibor W. Kralovec, Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Chairman. 

Mrs. E. R. Knutson, Board of Education, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

George W. Nicoson, Public Schools, Evansville, Ind. 

Dan Foster, Public Schools, Haywood, Calif. 

Mrs. P. D. Bevil, Safety Chairman, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

June Otterness, Public Schools, Hutchinson, Minn. 





SAFE DRIVING 


Taught more ager. with the easy to 
use, completely portable 


“Dirverbal 


Separate units test up to FOUR persons 
at one time for— 





Depth Perception Color Vision 


Night Blindness Visual Acuity 
Glare Resistance Reaction Time 
Field of Vision 


Examinees receive individual time chart 
and score sheet showing test results. Used 
nationally in high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. For complete information write to: 


“Dirverlah 


EDUCATIONAL DEVICE CO. 


66 Lafayette Ave. Suffern, New York 

















Schools’ Role in 
Occupational | 
Safety | 


By William A. Williams 


HE United States Office of Education has 

recently distributed a new publication en- 
titled School Shop Safety, a report of the Office 
of Education Conference on the school’s con- 
tribution to occupational safety through shop 
safety programs, held in Washington, D. C., 
April 16-18, 1959. The report was mailed early 
in February to state vocational and industrial 
arts leaders throughout the nation as well as 
to conference participants. 

The report summarizes the recommendations 
of 76 participants from 21 states who repre- 
sented 42 industrial, business, labor and educa- 
tion groups concerned with accident preven- 
tion and adequate shop safety education. The 
primary purpose of the conference was to ex- 
plore the various approaches for effectively co- 
ordinating the efforts of local schools in making 
their maximum contribution to the development 
of occupational safety consciousness in tomor- 
row’s workers, 

The conference was the direct result of rec- 
ommendations emanating from the 1958 Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Occupational Safety. It 
was also concerned with proposals for an ade- 
quate program of industrial safety at the sec- 
ondary school level and on the teacher training 
level, as reported by the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the 1949 President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety. The planning committee for 
the conference was made up of representatives 
of the National Safety Council, National Edu- 
cation Association, American Society of Safety 
Engineers, American Vocational Association, 
National School Boards Association, National 


William Williams is a professor of industrial education, 
The Pennsylvania State University, University Park. 
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An on-the-spot coverage 
of recommendations 
and achievements of the 


U. S. Office of 


Education's Conference. 


Association of Industrial Teacher Educators, 
American Industrial Arts Association, U. S. 
Department of Labor, and the Office of Edu- 
cation of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

With the recommendations of the 1958 Presi- 
dent’s Conference as a frame of reference, the 
1959 Office of Education Conference was di- 
vided into five work groups to consider 1. 
leadership development in safety programs, 2. 
safety committees, 3. physical patterns in safety 
education, 4. safety instructional materials, and 
5. teacher education. Each group was headed 
by a leader who was assisted by an analyst, a 
recorder and an advisor. Each group ended its 
deliberations with a set of specific proposals, 
addressed to the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, to implement the recommendations of 
both the 1949 and 1958 President’s Safety Con- 
ferences. These proposals appear in OE-84003, 
Circular No. 609, School Shop Safety, the re- 
port of the Office of Education’s national safety 
conference. 

Proposals having national significance include 
the following: 

1. Organization of a national steering com- 
mittee, under the sponsorship of the U. S. Office 
of Education, to promote and work for the pro- 
gressive development of effective school shop 
safety programs to be conducted through the 
cooperation of appropriate agencies at the local 
level. 

2. Appointment of a safety education spe- 
cialist to the staff of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education to serve as a coordinator for the 
steering committee. Such an individual to also 
assist the states in furthering their efforts to 
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improve shop safety and safety education in the 
schools and promote essential research. 


3. Assumption of leadership by the U. S. 
Office of Education to promote, develop or 
establish research projects essential to the de- 
velopment of effective school shop safety pro- 
grams; develop, review and publish up-to-date 
bibliographies of safety instructional material; 
yroduce a school shop safety textbook for 
teacher education use; develop “guide lines” 
for the use of authors and publishers interested 
in the preparation of school shop safety teach- 
ing aids, and develop school shop audio-visual 
aids for use in teacher education. 


Other proposals made by the conference 
group but of state and local interest include 
the following: 


1. Create an advisory safety education com- 
mittee in each state to advise the chief state 
school 


administrator on matters relating to 


school shop safety education—the committee to 
represent public and private agencies as well 
as industrial groups with an interest in the 
field of occupational safety. 

2. Employment of a 
education 


trained 
director or coordinator in 
each state to serve on the staff of each chief 
school administrator. 


professional 
safety 


3. Provide each chief state school officer with 
the legal authority to require regular and periodic 
school shop safety inspection utilizing the NSC’s 
Standard Shop Safety Inspection Checklist; 
also provide state departments of education 
with legal authority to require uniform dis- 
trictwide school shop accident reporting, utiliz- 
ing the NSC’s Standard Accident Report Form 
with consolidated reports made to state educa- 
tional authorities for 
and distribution. 


analysis, summarization 


4. Organize school shop safety programs at 
the community level under the responsibility 
of local school boards and school administra- 
tors: also local stimulation to the organization 
of student safety committees in all school shops. 


5. Administrative support encouraged for 
the development of safety standards and prac- 
tices relating to school plant, equipment and 


procedures, including emphasis on accident 


prevention standards employed by school shop 


teachers. 

One of the first states to “follow through” 
on the proposals of the national shop safety 
conference was Pennsylvania. For the first time 
in the history of the annual Pennsylvania State 


safety meetings, held usually in the fall of the 
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year, a section was included which was devoted 
entirely to school shop safety. A report of 
the national conference was presented by two 
members of the Office of Education’s Confer- 
ence Planning Committee with specific pro- 
posals submitted for state and local action. Re- 
ports have been received that many local schools 
throughout the Commonwealth are inaugurat- 
ing student safety committees under the en- 
couragement of local school administrators and 
school boards. 


During its annual December meeting held 
in Chicago in 1959, the National Association 
of Industrial Teacher Educators, after hearing 
a report of the Office of Education’s Confer- 
ence, adopted the following proposal: “It is 
recommended that the NAITE assume the 
leadership in the preparation of a school shop 
safety education resource book for use in the 
pre-service and in-service education of indus- 
trial arts, and trade and industrial shop teach- 
ers with the planning and writing of the pub- 
lication to follow a procedure similar to that 
employed in the preparation of Vocational Di- 
vision Bulletin #250, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, The Operation of a Local Program of 
Trade and Industrial Education. It is further 
recommended that the President of the NAITE 
appoint a planning committee to organize the 
preparation phase of such a bulletin. It is also 
recommended that the services of representa- 
tives of the U. S. Office of Education be en- 
listed to assist in the preparation and publica- 
tion of the bulletin.” 


As a result of this proposal the Association’s 
president appointed a committee representing 
industrial arts, and trade and industrial educa- 
tion teacher educators, and also named two 
consultants to the committee from the Office 
of Education, and one consultant from the 
National Safety Council. The committee had 
its first meeting in Washington during the Presi- 
dent’s 1960 Conference on Occupational Safety, 
and completed the first draft of a table of con- 
tents for the book. The book is planned for 
distribution early in 1962. 


Another important outcome of the Office of 
Education’s Shop Safety Conference is the forth- 
coming Guide for Improving Safety Education 
Programs in School Shops described in detail in 
OE-84003 School Shop Safety. The bulletin, 
a publication of the Office of Education, con- 
tains conference resource materials compiled 
as a discussion guide for further exploration 
by school administrators, vocational and indus- 
trial arts education faculties and community 
advisory groups@ 
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()' PDOOR living is one of the great phe- 
Millions of 


Americans of all ages and walks of life are 


nomena of modern. times 
Many of them with 


newly available time search for adventure by 


turning to the outdoors 


re-living frontier days —— exploring, hunting, 


fishing, camping, boating, hiking. Others, wor- 

ried and bored with crowded city living, seek 
srelease from tensions and the rapid tempo of 
living. 

This trend in outdoor living is only a_be- 
ginning of more to come. It is estimated that 
in the year 2000 ten times as many persons as 
now will be involved in outdoor pursuits. This 
is a great challenge to those responsible for the 
education of the nation’s children, youth and 
adults, for so many persons lack the skills and 
appreciations to gain maximum. satisfaction 


from the outdoors. 


Teachers, leaders and administrators in 
schools, colleges, recreation agencies and com- 
munity organizations need to offer wider op- 
portunities to learn and participate in indi- 
vidual and group activities. Such activities, 
with an emphasis on safety, could be included 
in the present structure ol educational, recrea- 


tional and community agencies. 


While camping, casting, shooting, boating, 
archery, skiing and others have long been con- 


sidered a desirable part of a broad program of 


Julian Smith is director, Outdoor Education Project, 
AAHPER, and associate professor, College of Education, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
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By Julian W. Smith 


physical education and recreation, they have 
been overlooked in favor of competitive ath- 
letics and games. Outdoor skills, for the most 
part, are easily taught with a minimum olf 
equipment. 

Safety is best taught as a natural and inte- 
gral part of knowledge and _ skills. In most 
instances these skills, including safety, are taught 
best in a real situation when participation by 
the learner accompanies the instruction. It is 
therefore very important that teachers and 
leaders of outdoor living skills are familiar with 
the outdoors generally and have specific knowl- 
edge and experience in the activities involved 

The following general principles are basic 
to outdoor living and apply to most outdoor 


skills and sports: 
| Knowledge, appre¢ iation, and love of the 
outdoors, living things, natural phenomena 
and beauty. 
2. Clothing appropriate for weather condi- 
tions and the various activities. The attire 
of hikers on a fall day will differ from that 
of the ice fisherman, and the pedestrian on 
a city street will need a far different outfit 


than the hunter in the woods. 


3. Information and equipment, including 
maps and compasses, about unfamiliar out- 
door areas. 

$. Adequate food and water supply, and pro- 
visions for shelter for extended trips into new 
country 

9. Survival. skills, 


edible and poisonous plants. 


including knowledge of 


SAFETY EDUCATION 





EEE EOE, TENT y er 
NS De ee ee eh ere - 


t tee ~y? tiy 


Safe living in the outdoors can be the safety valve of our age! 


6. Proper equipment and supplies, including 

first aid kits, needed for fishing, hunting, 

boating, camping trips and other endeavors. 

7. Established contacts with law enforcement 

agencies prior to entering unknown wilder- 

ness areas. 

8. Physical conditioning necessary for strenu- 

ous outdoor activities such as hunting, moun- 

tain climbing and exploration trips. 

9. Careful and safe driving on outing trips. 

10. Knowledge of suitable foods, water sup- 

ply, and sanitation before embarking on long 

trips in unfamiliar territory. 

Each outdoor activity has its own set of skills 
and safety rules. ‘Teachers and leaders should, 
in addition to being competent in their own 
areas of specialization, have a knowledge of the 
many materials available to help teach parti- 
cipants. Some specific examples: 

Angling. Casting and Angling, published by 
the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, is an excellent hand- 
book for instructors. The National Association 
of Angling and Casting Clubs and member 
companies of the Associated Fishing Tackle 
Manufacturers also have helpful materials 
ivailable. 

Boating and Water Activities. A phenomenal 
increase in the number of people engaged in 
boating has created an urgent need for more 
instruction in small crafts, water safety and 
swimming. ‘These are basic to many outdoor 
living activities. A number of states are enact- 


ing boat and water safety legislation and 
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schools, colleges and community agencies are 
beginning to respond to the needs for imme- 
diate training. 

The National Red Cross is increasing efforts 
in leadership training and in preparation of 
instructional materials. Likewise the Outboard 
Boating Club of America, the National Asso- 
ciation of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, 
individual boating companies, the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary and the Power Squadron are increas- 
ingly providing leadership and materials for 
instructional programs. 

Family Camping. A sensational development 
in outdoor living is family and caravan camping. 
The use of cars, station wagons, trailers and a 
great variety of equipment for camping requires 
added instruction and training. Family camping 
associations and outdoor living clinics and dem- 
onstrations are developing, which help people 
plan outing trips, select and use equipment and 
find outdoor living locations. Many materials are 
available through publications and magazines. 
The AAHPER, the American Camping Associa- 
tion and the National Recreation Association 
are also planning materials. 

Hosteling, Bicycling, and Hiking. 


knowledge of outdoor 


A general 
living with adequate 
equipment and facilities, is important in these 
sports. The American Youth Hostels, Inc., 14 
West 8th St.. New York 11, N. Y., has an ex- 
cellent program, conducted in many metro- 
politan centers over the country® 

Photos | to r courtesy of Union Pacific Railroad, Wiscon- 


sin Conservation Department and Virginia Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries. 
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By Jennie Spadafora 


WHY? 


OUNTEOUS energy and enthusiasm effer- 

vesce in the worlds of our children and 
youth. These qualities combined with natural 
curiosity help youngsters grow strong in body 
and mind. But inherent.in these virtues is a 
touch of risk. Because of their youthful inex- 
perience and lack of knowledge, spirited young- 
sters can. get hurt and hurt others. This is why 
we fence in the energy for babies and channel 
it for young children. 


The latest accident facts which follow pin- 
point the vital need for teaching, directing and 
helping children continue their healthy, busy 
activities in a safe, constructive way. 

Two out of five children 5 to 14 years old 
who died were killed in accidents, according 
to official figures for 1958 which recently be- 
came available. The ratio was even higher for 
ages 15 to 19 and 20 to 24 years old. 

Over the 10 year period 1948 to 1958, ac- 
cidental deaths of persons 5 to 24 years old 
have increased only 4 per cent—from 18,454 
in 1948 to 19,258 in 1958*. However, deaths 
from nonaccidental causes decreased 30 per 
cent, from 29,674 in 1948 to 20,660 in 1958*. 

The second cause of death in 1958 among 
persons 5 to 24 years old was cancer with a 
total of 4.275 deaths. Congenital malformations 
was third with 1,673, followed by homicide and 
heart disease (including rheumatic fever) with 
1,480 and 1,430, respectively. 

The accompanying table gives the 1958 rec- 
ord for some important and well-known causes 
of death for each five-year age group from 5 to 
24 years. The frequency of deaths for some 
causes fluctuates considerably from one age 
group to another. The accidental death rate 
per 100,000 persons varies from 18.8 for chil- 
dren 5 to 9 years of age to 61.4 for persons 20 
to 24 years old. 

Among children 5 to 9 years of age, cancer 
taking 1,312 lives was the second cause of death 
followed by 707 deaths from congenital mal- 
formations and 449 from pneumonia. Accidents 


*The 10 year changes reflect both the changes in acci- 
dent and disease experience and the changes in methods 
of death classification resulting from the 1948 Revision 
of the Internationa! List of Causes of Death. 
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in this age group caused more deaths than the 
next 11 leading causes combined. 


Cancer, with 965 deaths, ranked next after 
accidents as a cause of death among children 
10 to 14 years of age. Pneumonia, the next 
most frequent cause, was responsible for 250 
deaths and heart disease (including rheumatic 
fever) 249 deaths. Accidents, however, caused 
more than three times as many deaths in this 
age group as cancer. 

The leading fatal disease among young people 
15 to 19 years of age was cancer with 987 fa- 
talities. There were 472 deaths from homicide, 
395 from heart disease (including rheumatic 
fever) and 367 from suicide. Again, accidents 
were the outstanding cause of death, accounting 
for more than three times as many deaths as 
the next three leading causes combined. 

Among persons 20 to 24 years of age, cancer, 
with 1,011 deaths, was the leading nonacci- 
dental cause of death. Homicide ranked next 
with 847 deaths followed by suicide with 721. 
The chief cause, accidents, resulted in more 
than six times as many deaths in this age group 
as cancer. 

Over the past 10 years*, medical science has 
proved its effective power among persons 5 to 
24 years old. In 1948, the death rate in this 
age group from tuberculosis was 9.6 per 100,- 
000 persons; in 1958, this rate had dropped to 
0.5. In 1948, the rate was 7.1 for heart disease 

including rheumatic fever) and 3.5 for pneu- 
monia; in 1958, the rates were 2.5 and 2.2, 
respectively. In 1948, appendicitis had a rate of 
1.6; in 1958, it was 0.3. 

In 1948, the accidental death rate for per- 
sons 5 to 24 years old was 40.1; in 1958, 33.9, 
a decrease of 15 per cent® 


Jennie Spadafora is a statistician in the statistics division, 
National Safety Council. 
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Summer Safety Quiz 


jes HAVE the most fun this summer in outdoor activities, you should always be 
able to answer a proud “yes” to each of these statements. Do you: 


Fun on Biker 


Ride only single file on the right hand side of the street? 
Use proper hand signals and obey all traffic signs? 
Keep your bike in good condition and check brakes, lights frequently ? 


o 
Swim Sense 
Always swim with a friend and only go to beaches with lifeguards? 
Look before you leap and never dive into unknown waters? 


On long swims, swim parallel to shore or have a boat accompany you? 
Wait at least an hour after eating and rest when tired? 


Summer Satlorars 
Have regulation life jackets for each passenger? 
Sit still and never stand up or change seats suddenly? 
Step from dock to middle of the craft slowly and confidently? 
Never smoke when fueling a motor boat? 
If you capsize, stay with your boat; never try to swim to shore; know your're safe if 
you stay with a swamped boat? 
If a swimmer is in trouble, first try to throw a life preserver, hold an oar or get a boat 
and only swim to him as a last resort? 


Water Shirrs 


Wear a life preserver and are thoughtful to stay far from other boats, docks and 
swimmers? 


Hold the tow rope in hands; never wrap it around body? 
Release rope immediately when falling ? 


Picnic Campers 
Never run or play with long roasting forks? 
Cook carefully to avoid burns and scalds? 
Only drink from fountains and other water marked “safe for drinking”? 
Take refuge—but never under a tree—when storms break out? 
Stay with a camp fire until the last coal is out? 
Use axes, saws, knives and other camp tools properly and keep them sharp? 
Never wander into woods alone? 


Obey “no trespassing” signs because animals or machinery could be dangerous? 


More Sporting ips 


In baseball games, always drop bat near home plate; never turn back to pitcher? 
Never swing a tennis racket if someone is standing close by? 

Make certain players are a good distance away before beginning a golf swing? 
Yell “fore” before driving golf ball and watch for other flying balls behind you? 
In any hunting or target sport, know your target and aim only for it? Know 
what’s behind the target before shooting? 

Know your ability in all sports and never attempt activities beyond your skill? 
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School is out. Now it is vacation time. 
What will we do then? We will have fun. 
But we also want to be safe. 

Here are some stories to help us. 





At the Beach 
We will swim at the beach like the children 
in our picture this month. 
There will be a lifeguard. 
He will help us follow the rules. 
We will swim where he tells us. 
We will not go into deep water. 





I am a beach 
I will help you be 


At Home 
Daddy is mowing the lawn. He has a power mower. 
Power mowers can be dangerous. 
We should not go near them. 
We should not play with them. This is a power mower. 
It can be 

Helping in the Garden 
Mary has been helping Daddy. Putting away tools 
They were working in the garden. 
They were digging up the dirt. 
They used some sharp tools. 
Did they put them away” 
What should they do with them? 


Which way is right? 
Mark an X by the right way. 
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Safety Away From Home 


Who is going away this summer? 

June will visit her cousin in the city. 
Jack is going to Grandfather’s farm. 
Are you going away this summer? 
How can you be sure you will be safe? 


In the City 





June is visiting her cousin. 
This is her first visit to the city. 


She must not play in the streets. 




















She should watch for traffic. 











Her cousin will help her to be safe. 





She will show her how to cross streets. 


On the Farm 


Jack is going to the farm. 

This is his first visit to a farm. 

He must learn about machinery. 

He must learn about animals. Don’t go too near 
Grandfather will teach him. renee 
Here is what he will learn. 


Do you want to learn too? 














Hom Te US SS UE ee ee ee ue ue Gy we ue 
Yon’t play with animals whe ' ; 
Don’t play with animals when When you are hot and tired 


they are ; lie down and 
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Safe During Vacation 


It was a warm day in early June. 
Some koys and girls were in the 
Merrick’s yard. 
They were talking about vacation. 
“School will be out next week.” 
“T’m going to the beach every good 
day,” said Alice. 
“T’m going to camp again,” said Phil. 
“We do a lot of swimming there.” 
“Can you swim very well?” asked 
at. 
“T learned last year,” said Phil. 
“But I want to learn even better.” 
“Everyone should know how to swim 
well,” said Jim. 
Swimming Safety 
Look at our picture for this month. 


Let’s see how much we know about 
water safety. 


“T read that many children drown 
every summer.” 
“We ought to know a lot about water 














3 > 4 


For each blank below there is a picture that gives a clue. 
See if you can find the best word for each blank. 


1. Always swim (alone—in pairs). Discuss why. 


Swim where there is a 
3. Dive only from a 
1. When very warm, 
Also: Wateh for undertow. 
Do you know what that is? 


before entering the water. 


How can you tell if there is an undertow? 


Don’t fool around in the water. 


For example, don’t call “help!” unless you need it. 
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Let Accidents Take A Vacation 
Accidents happen at Home... while Camping .. . on the Farm... on Trips. 
How can we prevent them? 
Let’s think about swmmer accident prevention. 
Accidents at Home 


John is staying at home this summer. He wants to get some caddying jobs. 

He wants to work and earn some money. For fun he will play baseball. 

Father will pay him to mow the lawn and What should he know about accident pre- 
tend the garden. vention? 


If you can read this story, you will learn what John should know: 
Beware of power 


Don’t leave the garden 


step on it and get hurt. If a thunder storm comes up while out 


caddying, don’t stand under a Cpe . In a bad wind lie 


flat in a ditch. When playing baseball, watch out for 














If you play with a hard ball, use a 





Safety at Camp 
A good camper learns the rules of the camp. 
He listens to all directions given him. 
He is cheerful, thoughtful and safety-minded. 
The good camper: 
Follows the rules for swimming. 
Knows how to act safely in a boat. 
Doesn’t overload the boat. 
Doesn’t stand up and move around. 
Doesn’t start horseplay in the boat. 
Does not wander off alone. 
Always gets permission to leave camp. 
Does not drink water from pools. 
Does not eat unknown berries or fruit. 
Knows how to find his directions. 
Knows some first aid. 
Answers from first page: 1. in pairs; ‘ 
lifeguard; 3. diving board; 4. cool off. 
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Terse Verse 


Summer time is vacation time—a time 
for relaxation and fun. It is also a time 
for summer jobs or part time jobs so 
enough money can be earned to get those 
“extras” you’ve been wanting. Whether 
you spend your summer months relaxing 
or working, the important thing is to 
spend your time safely. 


Don’t find yourself in the plight of the 
boy in this month’s visual aid. 


The following exercise will serve as a 
reminder in regard to summer safety, and 
will test your skill at composing “terse 
verse.” 


Directions: Shown below are two examples 
of “terse verse.” Write the rhyming pair 
of words in the blanks after each defini- 
tion. 


Examples: A crowd eating a mid-morning 
meal. brunch—bunch 
A weakly built bucket. frai/l— 
pail 


A dreadful blaze. 
A wise classmate who follows safety 
rules. 


A newspaper account of 


a_ bloody 
accident. 


A silly person who uses an ax with a 
loose handle. 
A defect in a traffic statute. 


Sun bathing in small doses for enjoy- 
ment. 


Summer Saf ety 


A person who falls and, as a result, 
becomes less arrogant. 


A practical joke resulting in a fire. 
A tardy time to check safety rules. 


A heated container on the stove. 


Work or Play—The Safe Way 


Listed below are some common activities 
of students during summer holidays. After 
each, a few dangers are indicated. Discuss 
each activity and list on the board addi- 
tional dangers and preventive measures 
for each. 

1. Drive-in movies—broken glass, cars 
moving without lights, cords from the 
speaker stands to the cars. 

2. Power mowers—loose blades, stones 
on the lawn, small children. 


3. Outboard motors—carrying a heavy 
motor while in an awkward position, get- 
ting a fishing line tangled in the motor, 
filling the motor with gasoline while 
someone is smoking. 


1. Do-it-yourself projects—unfamiliar 
power tools, faulty wiring on electric tools, 
use of incorrect tools. 


5. Farm vacations—dangers due to un- 
familiarity with livestock, farm tools, farm 
machinery. 


Answers to “Terse Verse”: (1) dire-fire, 
(2) prudent-student, (3) gory-story, 
(4) tool-fool, (5) law-flaw, (6) sun-fun, 
(7) humbler-tumbler, (8) lark-spark, 
(9) late-date, (10) hot-pot 
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“No Day for Heroes” 


The following story appeared in a recent 
issue of a big city newspaper. As you read 
it, put yourself in the place of the ob- 
servers and think of what you would have 
done, 


No Day For Heroes 


Yesterday a woman and her small son drowned 
within 20 feet of 10 observers who could do 
nothing but watch the tragedy unfold before 
their eyes. 

The boy and the woman were fishing off Sunset 
Bridge when the boy slipped and fell in the 
water. The woman immediately plunged in after 
him. She might have succeeded in rescuing her 
boy except for the strong outgoing tide. Despite 
her strenuous efforts to swim against the tide 
toward the bridge, the best she could do was to 
hold her son for about five minutes. Finally, 
exhausted, she and the boy sank from sight. 

When police asked the several motorists who 
had parked there to watch the fishing why they 
didn’t attempt a rescue, the bystanders pointed 
out that they couldn’t swim. They also revealed 
that no rope or life preservers were available 
to throw to the victims. 


Question: What would you have done as 
a non-swimmer observer with no rope or 
life preserver? 


Lucky Thirteen 


Despite the fact that many people are 
superstitious about the number 13, here 
are 13 rules of water safety that will help 
you have a safe summer—if you abide by 
them! 


1. During the early part of the season, 
be careful that you don’t overestimate 
your swimming ability. Condition yourself 
gradually so you won’t. face the danger of 
swimming out too far and then being un- 
able to return. 


2. Don’t swim alone and don’t swim in 


deserted places. Choose places that have 
life guards and other safety aids. 


3. Wait at least an hour after eating 


before you enter the water. It’s always 
wise to avoid any strenuous exercise too 
soon after eating. 


1. Before swimming at the beach, find 
out about special hazards due to tide, wind 
or other conditions. Ask the life guard 
how to recognize them and how to deal 
with them. 


5. Never dive into strange waters. Al- 
ways explore the water thoroughly before 
diving. 

6. Don’t swim in an area where there 
are piers, docks or pilings. Swift currents 
and the sharp cutting edges of pilings 
make a dangerous combination. 


_ 


7. If you want to try a long-distance 
swim, always make certain that a boat 
accompanies you, or else swim parallel 
to shore. 


8. Don’t be “chicken” and take dares. 
It requires far more courage to resist 
dares than it does to accede to them. 

9. Inflated beach equipment is fine—in 
its place. Be extremely careful when using 
them in the water where wind or currents 
may carry them from shore. Above all, 
don’t rely on them for support, particu- 
larly if you are a non-swimmer. 

10. A call for help is serious business. 
Never call for help unless you’re actually 
in trouble. When you do need help, how- 
ever, don’t hesitate to call. 


11. It’s always commendable to have a 
helpful attitude—except when a lifeguard 
is rescuing a swimmer. Don’t try to help 
him unless he asks you to—otherwise, he 
may have to rescue you too. 


12. Do your part to keep bathing areas 
clean. Broken bottles, tin cans and other 
refuse can cause dangerous situations. 


13. In order to get a good tan, sun bathe 
in small doses. Too much sun too quickly 
can cause painful and serious sunburn. 


Answer to “No Day For Heroes.” An automobile 
spare tire makes an excellent life preserver. Since 
the tide was going toward the woman, the motor- 
ists could have either thrown her tires or let them 
drift to her—then looked for a boat to follow and 
rescue the drifting (but safe) woman and boy. 

Know these safety devices ahead of time, so 
you can act well in an emergency. 
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Job Hunting? 


Many of you may be thinking about 
earning some money this summer so you 
can start saving for college, or for be- 
ginning a business of your own when you 
graduate from high school. Some of you 
may want to relax and spend the summer 
by pursuing your recreational interests. 
Whether you work or play, however, just 
remember that a safe summer is to be 
desired above everything else. Don’t find 
yourself experiencing the feelings of the 
boy in this month’s visual aid. 


Let’s look at some of the things to re- 
member when you work on a part-time or 
full-time job. 


1. Are you old enough—legally—to se- 
cure the kind of job you want? There are 
both federal and state regulations in re- 
gard to age limits for certain work. Find 
out what these regulations are so you 
won’t waste time applying for jobs for 
which you are not legally eligible. 


2. What is your physical condition— 
your strong points and your weaknesses? 
If you take a job for which you are not 
physically suited, you increase the possi- 
bility of having an accident. 


S-1658-A 


3. What 


should you look for before you accept a 


safety and health features 


job? Is the place of work well-ventilated ? 
Are there safety devices—fire extinguish- 
ers, protective screens, safety guards—in 
evidence? 


1. Does the place of employment pro- 
vide adequate supervision? Will you be 
given instruction concerning the proper 
use of equipment so that you won’t be 
endangering your life and the lives of 
others? 


5. Will you 
clothing for the job? Many jobs call for 


need special protective 
protective clothing—safety helmets, safety 
shoes, rubber aprons, etc.—so that you 
won’t be injured in carrying out your 
duties. 


6. What is your emotional status in 
regard to the kind of job you take? Con- 
stant noise may be especially dangerous 
if you’re the kind of person who is greatly 
irritated by noise. If you fear heights, you 
shouldn’t accept some jobs. Analyze your 
emotional status and check the job before 
you accept it. 
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“Safe” Jobs? Think Again! 


Some of you may be lulled into false 
security by thinking that there are “safe” 
jobs. There is no such thing as a “safe” 
job. Any job is only as safe as you make 
it. For example, here are a few instances 
where carelessness can result in accidents: 


A. What happens if iT 
you are looking for some- |! E 
thing in a file cabinet —_ 
and start with the bot- 

tom drawer—leaving it 

open—and then going up 

to the next drawer— 

leaving it open—and so 

on. Yes, you could end 

up like an animal caught in a deadfall 
trap. A full filing cabinet can crush you 
if you’re not careful. 


B. If you have a chore to do with the 
paper cutter, after so many cuts of paper 
you might get bored and careless. The 
result could be missing fingers. 


C. The filing cabinet can provide an- 
other danger if you leave the bottom 
drawer open—‘“just for a second.’ Some- 
one coming by can easily trip over the 
extended drawer and receive a painful 
injury. 


D. Helping out in a supermarket can 
be dangerous if you’re not alert. When 
you’re carrying out packages for cus- 

tomers, you have to be 
especially careful of 
the parked car situa- 
tion! Don’t walk too 
closely behind parked 
cars; give yourself a 
chance to move if the 
car moves. Don’t block 
your view. 


E. If you get a job as a short order 
cook, car-hop or waitress, size up the 
situation when you first take the job so 
you can avoid such dangers as: fire haz- 
ards, stove dangers, slippery floors and 
moving cars. 


Yes, no job is safe in and of itself. A 
job is safe only when you make it safe. 


Conduct a classroom discussion on the 
various kinds of jobs you or your class- 
mates might get this summer. List the 
jobs on the board and then discuss the 
various possible dangers of each job. 


Plan now to have a profitable and safe 
summer. 
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Play Safely Too 


After the discussion concerning the 
safety features of summer jobs, think and 
write about the safety rules needed for 
summer sports. Here is how you can 
accomplish some “team writing” of safety 
rules. 


First of all, list several different types 
of summer recreational activities—such as 
swimming, hiking, fishing, camping, base- 
ball—on the board. 


Next, assign the same summer activity 
to row number 1. and number 4. Ask that 
safety rules be developed by each indi- 
vidual in each row for the topic chosen. 
When each student has finished his writ- 
ing, then the students in each row can get 
together to make a “master list” from 
the individual student papers. This same 
procedure should be followed by rows 2 
and 5, and rows 3 and 6—using two other 
summer activities. 


When each row has finished the “‘master 
list,” ask representatives from rows 1 and 
1 to write their lists on the board. 


The class (excluding rows 1 and 4) will 
then read and discuss each “master” list 
and vote on the best one. Votes should be 
cast on the basis of completeness, clearness 
and correctness. 


The same procedure should be repeated 
for rows 2 and 5, and rows 3 and 6. 


After the foregoing procedures has been 
completed, have rows 1 and 4, 2 and 5, and 
3 and 6 work together to incorporate some 
of the best features of the “losing list” 
into the “winning list.” 


Make sure all sentences are clear and 
that the most effective language possible 
is used in order to communicate. When 
you have done the best job possible, pub- 
lish the lists in the school or local news- 
paper. If you do not have access to a 
newspaper, ditto the rules and post copies 
on all bulletin boards. In addition, if you 
have a public address system, get permis- 
sion to go over the rules at opportune 
times. 


Think now—for a summer of safe fun. 
SAFETY EDUCATION 





Norman Borgerson Retires 


e¢ A QUARTER of a million Michigan young- 

sters who have benefited from high 
school driver education the last four years 
should be in the van of those who applaud 
Norman E. Borgerson, now retiring from the 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction.” 


That’s what the Detroit Times editorial said 
of the father of driver education when he sub- 
mitted his resignation in February to “do some 
traveling, especially in Europe and to devote 
more time to grandfathering,” 
put it. 


as Borgerson 


Besides serving the department of public in- 
struction since 1936, Borgerson has been one 
of the National Safety Council’s most active 
members. “Norm” as safety people all over the 
country know him, was a member of the NSC 
board of directors from 1952 to 1957. A con- 
tinuous member of the school and college con- 
ference, he served as conference chairman for 
two years and a member of the executive com- 
mittee for the past five years. 


The soft-spoken man, who has been called 
“everybody's father,” was active in forming the 
safety education supervisors section in 1944 and 
served as its general chairman for the 1947-48 
term. Since then, he has been a chairman o1 
active member of a long list of Council commit- 
tees, including the standards committee and the 
membership committee, as well as the driver 
education section. 


Borgerson was just elected as an honorary 
member of the school and college conference. 
becoming the second person to receive this 
honor in the history of the conference. 


His public service in educational administra- 
tion has included being a deputy or assistant 


to a series of 
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elected state superintendents, 


deputy superintendent from 1953 to 1957 and 
consultant on driver education, the post held 
before retiring. Borgerson recently received a 
certificate of appreciation from the Michigan 
secretary of state. 

Borgerson says he intends to stay active in 
safety work and other civic enterprises and, in 
fact, plans again to attend the NS Congress 
next fall® 


You Can Help 


One out of every 10 children will need 
to be hospitalized sometime during his life 
because of a severe mental illness. For- 
tunately, mental illness is no longer hope- 
less; in fact, about 70 per cent of hos- 
pitalized patients are discharged. But this 
takes early detection and good care. 


Because mental illness does not come on 
suddenly, teachers especially should be 
aware of early signs, and be able to sug- 
gest or find help for their needy students. 
A teacher should seek psychiatric advice, 
if a child lacks these 10 safety signs of 
good mental health: 


1. A tolerant, easy-going attitude to- 
ward self and others. 

2. A realistic estimate of one’s abili- 
ties—neither underestimating nor over- 
estimating. 

9. Self-respect. 

}. Ability to take disappointments in 
stride. 

5. Liking and trusting other people 
and expecting the same. 

6. Feeling a part of a group and having 
a sense of responsibility to neighbors and 
classmates. 

7. Accepting responsibilities and han- 
dling problems. 

8. Ability to give love and consider the 
interests of others. 

9. Ability to plan ahead and set up 
realistic goals 

10. Putting one’s best efforts into a 
task and getting satisfaction from it. 


Support your Mental Health Assoc la- 
tion and “give at the Sign of the Ringing 
Bell” this month® 
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Make Plans Now— 


Congress Is Coming 


— first to last—the National Safety Con- 
gress, October 17 through 21, will record 
further progress in accident prevention and 
safety education throughout the United States. 
A different hotel 


Loop 


the Hamilton in Chicago’s 
will house the school and college ses- 
sions. 


James Aaron, Southern Illinois University 
and 1960 program chairman for the school and 
college sessions; promises an eventful week en- 
listing top leadership for general sessions, con- 
ferences, committee meetings and informal ex- 
changes of information on all phases of school 
and college safety. 


First—the general session featuring the an- 
nual Gordon Graham Memorial Lecture. Last 
the Thursday luncheon highlighted by speaker 
William Mann, professor, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, discussing “Building Safety Attitudes.” 
In between these two outstanding general ses- 





DUAL CONTROLS FOR 

DRIVER TRAINING CARS 
SAFE—no chance of a breakdown 
COMFORTABLE—for student and instructor 
TESTED AND APPROVED in 48 states 


THE FIRST CHOICE of professional driver edu- 
cators 


EASY INSTALLATION—no damage to car 
Money Back Guarantee 
Fast Delivery 











i 


$25.00 for automatic 
transmission 

**Descriptive literature available 

Give make, model and year of car. 

Indicate whether standard or automatic transmission. 

Number of units. 

Enclose check for full payment, or school purchase 

order. 
Automatic transmission, $25.00; standard transmission, 
$30.00. Shipments by Railway Express, F.O.B. Detroit. 
(3% sales tax for Michigan purchases.) 


Most models Interchangeable by changing bracket 
available from stock 


PORTABLE DUAL CONTROLS, INC. 


624 New Center building TRinity 1-2300 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


$30.00 for standard 
transmission 
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sions, “educators will find themselves hard put 
to decide which of the many sessions will serve 
their interests best,” said Charles French, staff 
representative. 

Under the general Congress theme of “Safety 
Everywhere All the Time,” educators and ad- 
ministrators will seek solutions to specific cur- 
riculum, program and administrative problems 
in educating for safe living. 

For elementary educators, sessions will fea- 
ture practical approaches to safety education. 
Presentations are planned to illustrate various 
techniques of teaching at the elementary level, 
followed by critical evaluations. Grace Ellen 
Stiles, University of Rhode Island, is program 
chairman for the elementary section. 

Driver education people will hear a report 
on the Winter Driving Tests and teaching tech- 
niques for driving on ice and snow, according 
to Forest R. Noffsinger, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, who’s the driver ed pro- 
gram chairman. 

Other people throughout the country plan- 
ning this 48th Congress program include: John 
Noe, North Carolina department of Public in- 
struction, arranging the safety education super- 
sivors sessions; Hans R. Grigo, Michigan State 
University, planning campus safety meetings; 
Rita E. Bergman, University of Wisconsin, col- 
lege education discussions and Charles Pete: 
Yost, West Virginia University, research ses- 
sions. 

For the Monday night rotation session, em- 
phasis will be on a topical approach to specific 
problems rather than a discussion viewed from 
the three educational levels. Another evening 
session will feature a tour of the National 
Safety Council headquarters followed by a pro- 
gram there. 

Breakfast meeting Monday morning will 
French 
said representatives should send in reservations 


again attract a majority of delegates. 


early, since restaurant space limits this meeting. 

Since a new high in attendance is antici- 
pated for this year’s meeting, hotel reserva- 
tions should be made early. Write to Eloise 
Mount, school and college department, NSC, 
for hotel reservation blanks and further infor- 
mation® 


SAFETY EDUCATION 





Your Childrens Sti 


is On Susoness! 


Safety and GRAUBARDS’ have always been synonymous. We 
consider it our personal responsibility to see that the public, specifi- 
cally the children in our schools, are protected by the use of the 
right kind of protective equipment. We carry a complete line of 
safety patrol items. Let us help you enforce 
traffic rules in your home town and school! 


High Visibility All Rubber 
RAINCOAT SETS 


Available in WHITE, YELLOW and BLACK. Per- 
sonalized with your School or City Name as illus- 
trated or with Insignia of Lions, iiwanis. Rotary, 
Legion, and others 


‘Approved for complete rain protection by Safety 
Councils, Auto Clubs, School Authorities, Police 


Depts., P.T.A. and Civic organizations through- 
out the Nation." 


* 100% American Rubber «+ Completely Vulcanized « Absolutely Waterproof 
¢ Superior Quaiity ¢ High Visibility « Suitable in All Seasons 
¢ Easily Cleaned ¢ Full Cut ‘‘Patrol’’ Sizes +« Complete Rain Protection 


A. Gabardine 8-Point Caps No. 70 


Furnished in eight point style as 
illustrated with strap. Gives an 
official, distinctive appearance. 
Available in navy blue from stock 
and all other colors on request. 
All sizes, 


B. Overseas Caps No. 80 


Inexpensive. Caps that will lend 
dignity and uniformity to your 
patrol, Made of top quality Gab- 
ardine, with leather sweatbands. 
Trimmed with contrasting color 
Braid. All sizes. 


C. White Plastic Helmet No. 90 


The newest item in assuring both 
the dignity of the patrol member 
and the respect of the younger 
children, Fibre plastic helmet fur- 
nished in solid white, including 
chin trap and adjustable leather 
and web head band. Adjustable to 
all sizes. 


J WRITE for our complete catalog 
SAMPLES submitted upon request 
without obligation 


236 HIGH STREET 1MERICA’'S largest safety patrol outfitters—serving schools. 


institutions, and municipalities in the United States for over 


NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY twenty years. ... 





SAFETY EVERYWHERE 


... all the time 








The theme of the 1960 National Safety Con- 
gress is SAFETY EVERYWHERE .. . all 
the time. What does this theme mean to you 
all the time 

that safety 


as educators? Everywhere 
means literally what it says 
is a 24 hour job.. 


where—for home, play, and school—all the 


. safety education every- 


time. For as accidents know no boundaries, 
neither should safety. Join the hundreds of 
school administrators, teachers and safety 


authorities who will gather in Chicago for 


the week of October 17 to 21. Join with them 
in studying and sharing experiences in many 
phases of safety education. The School and 
College sessions of the 1960 National Safety 
Congress are held at the Hamilton Hotel and 
include lectures, panel discussions, and in- 
formal get-to-gethers. Many problems of 
special interest to educators will be discussed 
under conditions advantageous for getting 
and giving ideas. Come and help us make 
safety everywhere . . . all the time. 


For complete information,on the program and hotel reservations write: School 
and College Dept., National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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